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The eyes of a man are of no use without the 
observing power. Paxton Hoop. 


LIVES THAT LIFT. 


WE see on yonder turrets, 
Upon the shores of time, 

Grand castles built by those who’ve climbed 
To golden heights sublime. 


They call us upward, upward, 
They lead our lives along : 

We laud their grand, heroic deeds 
And sing their praise in song. 


But I would sing this evening, . 
Though faint may be the lay, 
A song of praise for loving hearts 

That help along the way.} 


How many souls have risen, 
And reached those heights above, 
Because some friend or dear one 
Breathed words of hope and love! 


How often in the midnight 
Of sorrow, doubt, and woe, 

A helping hand has brought new life 
To strugglers here below! 


Ah! yes, the smile at morning, 
Or friendly word you say, 

Or mother’s kiss, has often helped 
Along the rugged way. 


Then let us sing sweet praises 
For those,, ’mid din and strife, 
Who stopped to help the weaker ones 
Climb up the steps of life. 


Their names in song and story 
May never here be known, 

Their graves be in some lonely vale 
With moss and weeds o’ergrown. 


But in the glorious future, 
Where true rewards are given, 
These humble heroes’ brows will wear 
The brightest crowns in heaven. 


Emma CuHILp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A PUMPKIN PARTY. 


Part I. 


BY EMMA C. DULANEY. 


ee AMMA’S comin’ home! The letter says 
so!” shouted Laddie, running into the 
sunny south room wherein sat Aunt 
Carol. “The letter says so,” he repeated, waving 
an envelope over his head. 

‘*Mamma’s comin’,” echoed Brownie, following 
close behind; and little Flossie brought up the rear, 
crying out, “In the yetter.” 
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Aunt Carol took the letter from the little boy 
and began reading it, the children standing near 
by in a state of partially suppressed excitement. 

“Tt certainly is good news,” said Aunt Carol, as 
she folded the letter and slipped it back into the 
envelope, * to hear that your mamma is well again 
and comirg home.” 

“We're so glad that—that we’re glad all 
through,” said Laddie, his gray eyes shining 
brightly. 

“And I think we ought to do something to let 
her know how glad we all are,” said Aunt Carol, 
smiling. 

The children edged a little closer and waited, 
expectantly. 

“T don’t know just yet what would be best,” 
went on Aunt Carol. “She’s been away a long 
while, so we ought to do something out of the 
ordinary to welcome her home.” 

“Out nordnairdy,” repeated Flossie, 
nodding her yellow curls at the others. 

Aunt Carol laughed. Then, as she caught sight 
of one of the big farm wagons passing the gate 
on the way to the barn, heaped high with golden- 
hued pumpkins, she exclaimed, “There, we'll 
have a pumpkin party!” 

And the children, clapping their hands and 
laughing, ran off to the kitchen to find grandma 
and tell her. 

“JT don’t know how she’ll make the party,” said 
Laddie, “but Aunt Carol can do ev’rything, seems 
like.” 

“Dat’s de trufe,” said Mammy Chloe, “an I 
’spec’ she'll fix up a gran’ party. So don’ yo’ 
worry ’bout it.” 

After their mother’s illness in the spring, when 
the children had been sent to the farm, so that the 
house would be free from noise, she had been 
taken away to the mountains for a long rest; 
and afterward she and the children’s father had 
. taken a trip across the ocean. 

Now, well and strong again, she was coming 
home; and every one at the farm, from grandpa 
to the baby, were delighted and anxious to make 
the home-coming something to be remembered. 

“Baby’s growed so big mamma won’t know 
her,” said Laddie, that night, when nurse brought 
the wee girlie in for her good-night kiss. 

“She takes steps now, Miss Carol,” said nurse, 
putting the little one down on her feet. “See 
there!” and she steadied the tottering baby. 
**She’ll be doin’ better by the time the folks get 
home. Two weeks make lots of difference in a 
baby's first steps.” 

Aunt Carol had a long talk with Uncle Ned that 
evening, and then all sorts of mysterious doings 
were begun. 

The travellers were to arrive by Thanksgiving 
Day, and there was much preparation to be made 
‘80 as to have everything ready for the party. 

Uncle Ned made a trip to town, and brought 
back a box full of —“ pink some-sins ”— reported 
Flossie, who had caught a glimpse of its contents 
when Aunt Carol had peeped at them. 

A big roll of colored tissue paper he brought, 
too; and this Aunt Carol began to sort over, cut- 
ting some of it into strips, which she twisted and 
braided into long garlands while the little girls 
looked on and sometimes helped by “ holding the 
ends.” 

Laddie wanted something to do, too. So Uncle 
Ned took him to the barn, and set him to work 
scraping the pulp from the inside of some very 
small pumpkins. Then the little girls made fre- 
quent trips between the barn and Aunt Carol’s 
room to see and report progress. 

When Laddie sat down to dinner that day, he 
looked at his tired little hands. 

“How do you like your work, Laddie boy?” 
asked grandpa. 


gravely, 


“?*Tain’t so easy,” replied the little fellow; “ but 
there wasn’t anything else I could do, and I 
wanted to help.” 

Every night till bedtime for a week Uncle Ned 
and one of the hired men were busy at the barn. 

“Makin’ faces out of pumpkins,” reported 
Laddie to the little girls, “big ones and little 
ones,— awful funny faces! ” 

On the day before Thanksgiving Uncle Ned 
brought to Aunt Carol’s room a little platform 
mounted on four wheels. On this was fastened the 
shell ofa great big pumpkin, or, at least, of part 
of one; for some of it had been cut away, and 
what was left looked like a little carriage body. 

“ Wh-what's that, Uncle Ned?” asked Laddie, 
his eyes opening wide. « 

“ That’s Cinderella’s coach,” replied Uncle Ned, 
witha laugh. 

“Q-h!” said the little boy, still eying the big 
shell, while the little girls lifted themselves on 
tiptoe to peep inside. 

It was put on a low table beside Aunt Carol, who 
began to look over her roll of tissue paper, from 
which she chose some sheets of a pretty shade of 
pink. With them she proceeded to line the shell, 
the children looking on, wonderingly. Then she 
fastened a braided garland of pink and white 
around the edge, and festooned another about the 
outside. 

“There,” she exclaimed, “isn’t that a pretty 
coach for Cinderella? ” 

“Y-es’m,” replied Laddie, slowly. “ But 
Cind’rella wasn’t a really, righty lady, so I don’t 
know how she can ride in it.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Carol, laughing, “we must 
try to find a little lady who is a ‘really, righty ’ 
one.” And the children, having unbounded faith 
in their beloved auntie, were satisfied and content. 

“Laddie,” said Aunt Carol, the next day, “if 
you want to be useful, you may go to grandma and 
ask her to send me some prunes, raisins, currants, 
and figs.” 

“Can’t I do some-fin'’, too? ” asked Brownie. 

“Why, certainly. You can thread me some 
needles with black cotton.” 

“T tan’t fwead needles,” said Flossie, dolefully. 

“But you can get me some wire out of the box 
in my cupboard,” said Aunt Carol, laughing. And, 
delighted to be of use, the children went about 
their tasks. 

“What are you going to make, Aunt Carol?” 
asked Laddie, as he watched her sorting over the 
fruit. 

“Why, little Curiosity,” was the reply, “I’m 
going to make Indians and turtles,’— a remark 
that set the children to laughing merrily. 

Through some of the largest figs Aunt Carol 
ran pieces of fine wire. “These are the bodies 
of the Indians,” said she. Some very small figs 
were fastened above them for heads; and then 
wire was run through the bodies, and upon this 
some of the raisins were strung. 

“ These,” said Aunt Carol, as she bent them into 
shape, “are the arms and legs.” And she twisted 
a raisin at the end of each wire to look like hands 
and feet. 

Then a bit of wire was run through each head, 
and on it were strung several currants. ‘“ Now 
they have their feathers on,” Aunt Carol said. 

“But they ain’t got any faces!” exclaimed 
Laddie, excitedly. 

“Well, we must make them faces,” said Aunt 
Carol. And, with light touches of some magical 
little brushes, she soon gave to the fig heads very 
realistic-looking faces, even adding some lines to 
simulate war paint. 

While these were drying, she made short skirts 
of red flannel, which were slipped on over the 
bodice; and then she hung around their necks 
little strings of bright-colored beads. 


“There,” said she, “our Indians are made! 
Now I'll begin on the turtles.” 

Quickly she worked, flattening slightly some of 
the best-shaped prunes, through which she ran 
bits of the fine wire. On these she strung currants 
of various sizes; and then, bending the wires and 
pinching into shape the currants, she soon had 
heads, tails, and feet formed, and the result was 
quite natural-looking turtles. 

The children were so delighted that they could 
not keep still, but kept fidgeting about the wheel- 
chair, uttering little cries of pleasure. 

“Oh,” cried Brownie, “they look like the big 
ones we saw down at the marsh, only —they’re 
teenty ones!” 

“They don’t widdle,” said Flossie, touching one 
with her pudgy little finger. 

“They can’t wiggle,” said Laddie; “but I think 
they’re nice make-out ones.” 

“So do I,” said Aunt Carol, laughing. 


(To be continued.) 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


THE grain is gathered in; 
The season’s work is done; 
No more the hurrying din 
Of the stress of noon-time sun. 
But beautiful and calm, 
And full of healing balm, 
The autumn rest is won. 


Yea, the tired world standeth still 
In a trance of peace and praise; 
And the light on field and hill 
Is the light of bygone days; 
And long-forgotten rhymes 
And songs of the dear old times 
Come back in the brooding haze. 
Evpora 8. BumstTEap. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A PUNISHMENT AND ITS RESULT. 
BY GRACE M. DENNISON. 


“ JUST hate to do it!” Lottie looked re- 
gretfully out through the thick, black- 
rimmed window-panes at the wee bit of a 

lassie jumping up and down in the wet grass, 

with the big raindrops plashing on the bare brown 
head. ‘She is so cunning! ” 

“ Lottie,”— Alma took her by the shoulders and 
turned her around sharply,—“go and call that 
child in this minute and put her to bed, as you 
said you would! Don’t you see ‘discipline must 
be maintained’? It took all the castor oil I brought 
with me to undo the effects of your coddling when 
Ida said she was homesick. Now it becomes a 
question whether we are to have twenty children 
running out into the rain with twenty colds and 
twenty sore throats ” — 

“Oh, don’t,” Lottie laughed. “V’lldoit. But— — 
I suppose I never was meant to run an orphan 
asylum.” 

She stood in the doorway of the old farm-house 
a moment later, with a concentrated air of righteous 
indignation or, at least, a good semblance of 
one. 

“Lucy!” she called sternly. “Lucy, come 
here!” The little dancer stopped, looked about 
with a surprised air, as if she had heard something 
quite unexpected,— or could it be that she con- 
templated running away? Then, with am expres- 
sion of glad surprise, she skipped toward the 
figure in the doorway. 

“QO mamma Lottie,” she cried, “I thought I 
heard you call me.” 

The corners of Lottie’s mouth twitched, but she 
felt Alma’s eyes upon her back. So she loosened 
the clinging little hands and held the child at arm’s 
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length. ‘“ Lucy,” she said, “what did I say must 
be done with the first little girl that ran out in the 
rain and wet her feet?” 

* She must be sent to bed.” 

There was a little note of reproach in the prompt 
answer, an implication that Lucy could hardly 
believe what she said, and would be glad to have 
it contradicted. Lottie could feel Alma’s smile; 
but she went on with outward gravity, ‘““Who was 
the first little girl, Lucy?” 

“T can’t count even up to one, Miss Lottie,” 
Lucy answered regretfully. 

Then Lottie laughed, but she grasped the little 
hand with smiling determination. ‘“ Well, Lucy, 
come upstairs with me; and you shall see me put 
that first little girl to bed.” Alma merely stood 
back and watched the procession, ready to impress 
the lesson on the nineteen other spectators who 
had assembled in interest. 

They had been there, in the old farm-house fora 
week,— the little family of twenty children and 
their two young guardians. The days had been 
bright and sunshiny; and the city children had 
fields and orchards, hillsides and country roads, to 
play in, with more blue sky and more green grass 
than they had ever seen before. The New Hamp- 
shire air and the New Hampshire berries and milk 
had already begun to take effect; and the little 
ones were growing round and rosy and good, as 
children ought always to be. 

This was the first rainy day. The farm-house 
was not very large; and the children seemed to 
quite fill the rooms, and to run over upon the 
stairs, the piazza, and even— poor Lucy —the 
grass plot in frontof the house. Ifthey had been 
a little older, they might have been content, per- 
haps, to sit on that broad piazza looking east, to 
rest and rock gently back and forth in one of the 
big, old-fashioned chairs, looking off through the 
soft summer rain to the jagged line where the 
gray sky met the veiled green of the hilltops. As 
it was, the little ones had worked themselves tired 
trying to think of something to play; and they, as 
well as Miss Lottie and Miss Alma, longed for 
supper-time and the cot-beds up in the attic. 

But little Lucy preferred company in that long 
attic with its hospital-like double rows of little 
beds. She tried all her arts upon Lottie, never 
doubting that in the end she would prevail, as she 
generally did, and be taken downstairs again in 
triumph. It was all of no use, however. Not 
the little songs or verses, the loving little pats or 
the open flattery, moved Miss Lottie from her 
purpose; and, when all the small clothing had been 
taken off, and the night-gown slipped on over the 
round, sunny little head, Lucy gave it up, and 
burst into a wail that suspended everything tem- 
porarily. 

"I don’t wa-nt to stay here,” she sobbed. “I 
don’t like Mamie nor Daisy nor Gertie, nor any- 
body what stays downstairs and leaves me here 
a-lone. I wish’t I’d never— come!” 

She lay sobbing all alone at one end of the long 
attic. The roof was low and sloped down on 
either side, so that Lucy could almost reach the 
rafters above her head. There were a few win- 
dows; but there was no sunshine to come in to- 
day, and the shadows in the corners seemed black 
and awful. Poor little Lucy could hear the rain 
beating gently on the roof,—a soft summer rain 
that felt cool and good on one’s bare head. 

Then, suddenly, she seemed to hear something 
else,— a little scratching, scraping noise just over 
her head. She sat straight up in bed with a start, 
and her eyes grew wider and bluer with fright. 
She could hear it still, above the raindrops, though 
not so plainly. She had been a very naughty girl. 
That she realized in a flash; and, trembling, she 
crept down under the bed-clothes and covered 
her head. But that could not last long; for how 


could she know whether “it was still there”? So 
she cautiously uncovered, first one ear and then 
another. 

It was gone. She sat up again to listen and 
make sure. Then she saw something that sent a 
mingled tingle of delight and terror down her 
small backbone. Sitting there on the window 
ledge at the nearest end of the attic was a bird, a 
big black bird, with reproach in its bead-like black 
eyes. It did not move. Lucy dared not lie down, 
she dared not stir, she hardly dared to breathe. 
Had it come to take her away from this beautiful 
place where the other children were to stay and 
have such a good time? She had scarcely asked 
herself the question before her visitor hopped down 
from his perch on the inside of the window, and 
stalked in a dignified way across the floor toward 
Lucy. Nearer and nearer. He did not seem to 
take his eyes from hers at all, and they gleamed 
terribly in the shadows. As he reached the bed, 
the child threw off the spell that bound her, and 
with a wild scream buried herself once more in 
the blankets. 

Lottie came running up the stairs at once, full 
of self-reproach. 

“Baby dear,” she whispered, softly, as she tried 
to soothe the little one, “did the squirrels frighten 
your” 

“No, 'oh, no!” Lucy explained as soon as she 
could speak. “A great big black thing, so-o big,” 
Measuring with both arms, “came; an’ it said, 
‘Lucy is a bad girl,’ an’ it jumped down, and came 
up to me, an’ then, when I opened my eyes, it had 
went.” She shuddered again at the thought, and 
began to cry once more. 

Lottie looked puzzled. ‘“ Well,” she said 
wisely, not attempting explanation at this stage, 
“let me dress you. Then we’ll go down and have 
supper. Why, Lucy dear, what has become of 
your stockings?” They were not to be found. 
Lottie remembered just where she had left them, 
on the floor by the bed. Lucy hunted everywhere, 
but they were quite gone. “Did you bring an- 
other pair, Lucy?” The small head was shaken 
emphatically. “No, ’ndeed. I didn’t ’spect I’d 
need ’em,” she answered with the air of a person 
who had hundreds of stockings at home. 

“Poor baby!” Lottie said softly. “Ill carry 
you down, and put you right in your chair.” 

“But I often runs round ’out any myself,” 
Lucy said confidentially. 

“Why, I'll tell you what it was,” Alma said, 
when she heard the story. She and Lottie were 
talking over the day in their room downstairs, 
after the children were safely in bed; and she 
threw herself back on the hard, flat little pillows, 
and laughed heartily. Lottie sat with an air of 
resignation, waiting for her to “come round.” 

“ Why, you dear foolish babies ! — you and Lucy, 
I mean. It was Robert’s tame crow, of course. 
He often flies off. And he took the stockings, 
too. He’s a perfect thief. So you thought it 
was Lucy’s conscience; and Lucy thought it was 
some bugaboo that she has been frightened 
about, I suppose. We must tell Mrs. Roberts 
about the stockings.” 

They did tell Mrs. Roberts. Moreover, they 
took Lucy along, that her side of the story might 
be heard. She told it to the old farmer and his 
wife, with graphic description of the awfulness 
of her vision. Indeed, she has never admitted 
that it could have been Jocko who frightened her 
so. For now, Jocko and Lucy are the best friends 
in the world. You see, Farmer Roberts never 
had a little girl, and his boy was grown up and far 
away. So he and Lucy became great friends at 
the very first meeting. When it came time for 
the twenty children to go back to the twenty poor 
homes in the city, Mr. Roberts made arrange- 
ments to keep Lucy. She gave all the rest 


bunches of flowers to take back, and invited nine- 
teen envious little comrades to come and see her 
in her country home next summer. And the nine- 
teen others wondered if the good luck came to 
Lucy because she was a naughty girl and had to 
be sent to bed or in spite of it. 


MY SHADOW. 


I HAVE a little shadow that goes in and out with 
me, 

And what can be the use of him is more than I 
can see. 

He is very, very like me, from the heels up to the 
head ; 

And I see him jump before me when I jump into 
my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he likes 
to grow, 

Not at all like proper children, which is always 
very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller, like an India- 
rubber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little that there’s none 
of him at all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought to 
play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every som of 
way. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward, you can 
see. 

I’d think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow 
sticks to me! 


One morning very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every butter- 
cup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy- 
head, 

Had stayed at home behind me, and was fast asleep 
in bed. 

Rospert Lovis STEVENSON. 


God hides some ideal in every human soul. At 
some time in our life we feel a trembling, fearful 
longing to do some good thing. Life finds its 
noblest spring of excellence in this hidden impulse 
to do our best. Ropsert Coriyer. 


A CARDINAL’S POMP. 


HILE in Rome, etiquette does not allow a 
cardinal to walk. He must have a car- 
riage and pair. When he goes out be- 

yond the city walls, an attendant follows him. 
Going to a public ceremony at the Vatican, he is 
entitled to a gala-train of these carriages, and, ifa 
prince, to four. 

He is preceded by four servants in livery em- 
broidered with his arms, the first carrying his 
hat, the second his cushion, and the third his red 
silk umbrella. He is accompanied by his secretary 
in black with a silk mantle and a train-bearer 
in a cassock of violet silk with buttons of black 
velvet, a girdle of violet silk, and a ‘'crocia,” or 
violet woollen coat, with silk facings and short 
wide sleeves. This coat has a tippet forming in 
front a long pocket for the cardinal’s breviary 
and the documents he takes with him to the Vati- 
can. He also has a gentleman in the costume of 
Henry II. of France to carry his beretta.— New 
York Sun. 


POWER. 


Wirnovr haste and without rest: 
Bind the motto to thy breast, 
Bear it with thee as a spell; 
Storm or sunshine, guard it well. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A STORM SIGN. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


THE wind enjoys the cold east rain. 
He flings it at the window-pane, 

He drives it slantwise o’er the vales. 
With glee the ragged clouds he hails. 
List at the casement, you will hear 
Him whistling when a storm is near! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CHAT ABOUT OWLS. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST, 


Su U whit! tu whoo! Tu whit! tu whoo! ” 
Who is it that gives this long, melan- 
choly cry in the forest at night-time? 

Our friend the owl, of course. If you are travel- 
ling through a woods after dark and you chance 
to hear this cry, you will agree, I am sure, that 
it has quite a terrifying sound. It makes you 
feel “creepy,” and serves to impress upon you 
more deeply the utter loneliness of the forest at 
night. 


The owl is a nocturnal bird of prey. When the 
shadows of evening descend and all the merry 
chirpers of the forest have cuddled themselves 
snugly in their nests for the night, out comes the 
owl from the hollow tree where he has been hiding 
during the day, and goes hither and thither through 
the forest, seeking his prey. 

At night, of course, the forest is a much more 


quiet place than in the day-time; and the owl must - 


be very noiseless in his flight, or his intended vic- 
tims will escape him. Nature has very kindly 
furnished him with plumage that is very loose and 
soft, and consequently he is enabled to make his 
flight without the slightest sound. He swoops at 
will through the forest; and, before his unsuspect- 
ing prey realizes it, his sharp, strong talons are 
dug into the flesh of the rat or bird or whatever 
he has selected as his prey. 

The owl is a queer-looking bird. He has some- 
times been called “a cat in feathers,” partly be- 
cause of his ability as a “mouser,” and partly 


because of the catlike appearance of his large _ 


head. 

Most birds have their eyes placed on the sides 
of their heads; but the owl’s great, staring, goggle- 
shaped eyes are right in the front of his face. 


They are surrounded by a ring of feathers that 
seem to emphasize the staring appearance of the 
eyes themselves. 

Formerly the owl was an object of aversion to 
many people; but he is really quite harmless, 
and certainly he is a most useful creature in help- 
ing to exterminate vermin and insects that are 
almost a pest. He is especially fond of rats, 
and he has rid the farmers’ barns and fields of 
more of these than all the cats he keeps for that 
purpose. 

When the owl pounces on his victim, he sticks 
his sharp talons into the body to hold it securely, 
carries it off to his nest, and there swallows it 
whole. 
fur, bones, and all. But, while Mr. Owl is not 
particular about what he swallows, he is very par- 
ticular about what he keeps in his stomach, and 
after a little while he spits out in the shape of a 
ball all the parts that are of no use to his body or 
that he cannot digest, such as the fur and the 
bones. 

The owl’s hearing is very keen, and so is his 
sense of sight at night. During the day he hides 
in any dark hollow tree or cave, for he cannot 
endure the bright light. It blinds and bewilders 
him. If, by any chance he is caught out in the 
sunlight, he is the object of the taunts and deri- 
sion of the day birds. They peck at him and 
annoy him, seeming to realize his helplessness and 
his inability to retaliate. 

The owl is not a fastidious nest-builder. He 
generally selects a shallow tree for his nest, which 
is a rude, inartistic affair made of twigs and 
grasses. The oriole and the tailor-bird would 
scorn his idea of a nest, but it suits his purpose 
very well. : 

Owls are found in all parts of the world and in 
great varieties. Some of the most interesting 
species are the White Owl, the Screech Owl, the 
Long-eared Owl, and the Burrowing Owl. Each 
of their names reveals their distinguishing charac- 
teristic. The Burrowing Owl acquired his name 
through his propensity to board and lodge with- 
out permission or payment in the burrows of the 
prairie dog.. Whether the prairie dog is afraid of 
his boarder or not, no one knows; but, at any 
rate, he does not resent the intrusion, and Mr. 
Owl remains, a self-invited guest. When some 
of the baby prairie dogs are missing, perhaps Mr. 


Burrowing Owl could tell a tale, and perhaps not. — 


What do you think? 
SAWDUST. 


of the mills, is now being utilized in a num- 

ber of ways. Compressed into bricks with 
tar, it is employed for making gas, the bricks 
being carbonized in fire-clay retorts. About 
eighty per cent. of their weight is converted into 
gas. From 30,000 to 40,000 cubic feet of gas are 
obtained from each ton of the bricks. 

Compressed into blocks with coal dust, sawdust 
makes an excellent fuel, 300 pounds of which 
are said to be equal to 500 pounds of soft coal. 
It gives little smoke and no ashes worth mention- 
ing. Bricks of clay and sawdust are recom- 
mended for building, being only half as heavy as 
ordinary bricks, and taking plaster direct without 
the intervention of laths. In apartment houses 
sawdust is largely used for filling walls and floors 
to deaden sound. 

Mortar for building has been made recently of 
sawdust instead of sand. Hardwood dust, which 
is worth much more than softwood dust, is utilized 
for smoking hams, being preferred to cordwood 
because it smolders slowly. Many objects of 
decorative art are made by compressing sawdust. 
Current Literature. 


hot tie which used to be a waste product 


Yes, if it is a furry rat, down it goes, 
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HORSESHOE CURVE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


THY BEST. 


BrEroreEe God’s footstool to confess 
A poor soul knelt and bowed his head. 
“I failed!” he wailed. The Master said, 
“Thou didst thy best,— that is success!” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
_LITTLE PILGRIM JOHN. 


A Story of the First Thanksgiving. 


BY SELINDA H. GREEN. 


F course, you have all read and heard of 
how the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, 
Mass., in the cold month of December, 

1620. 

But I doubt if very many of you have ever 
heard of a little Pilgrim boy named John, who 
with his parents had come to live in the “New 
World.” Jobn was a bright, venturesome lad,— 
too venturesome sometimes; for one day the 
good ship “Mayflower” narrowly escaped being 
blown up by his playing with a gun near an open 
barrel of gunpowder. Of course, the gun un- 
expectedly went off, as guns are apt to do when 
children get hold of them; but, fortunately, it 
happened to do no harm. 

No one was more delighted to see land than 
‘this little Pilgrim John; for he was tired enough 
of being shut up on shipboard, and he would have 
gladly been the first one to go on shore. But 
no! He must stand back and wait for his elders 
‘to go first, which he politely did. When his turn 
-did come, how merrily he skipped down and over 
Plymouth Rock, so famous since that day! 

It was winter, and nothing but the great forest 


and Indians and wild animals everywhere. So 
the first thing was to hew down big trees, and to 
build little log cabins to live in, or the Pilgrims 
must perish. 

Hard times these good people had, for the win- 
ter was long and cold; and before spring the food 
they had brought in the ship was almost gone. So 
they had to divide it very carefully, and}many a 
night little John went to bed so hungry that he 
could hardly sleep. 

But he was a brave lad, and never complained ; 
for he knew that the others had no more than he. 

One day an Indian came to see them, and was 
treated so kindly that he came again the next day, 
bringing his friend Squan-to, who told the Pil- 
grims that Massa-soit, their chief, wanted to come, 
too, and be friends with the white people. 

A few days later Massasoit came with other 
Indians of his tribe. They were received in the 
largest log house, which was Governor Carver’s, 
where they smoked the “peace pipe,” the chief 
sitting upon a handsome velvet cushion, which 
had been placed for him. ; 

Then the chief and the governor promised that 
their people should be friendly and help each 
other all they could. Little John was greatly in- 
terested in these strange people, and took every 
possible chance to watch all they did and to try 
to understand what it all meant. 

In the spring Squanto showed the white people 
how to plant corn, which in England they had 
never seen. They were told to put a fish in every 
hill to make the corn grow, as the soil then was 
very sandy. But the summer proved very dry, 
and their crops all seemed likely to wither and die. 
This was, indeed, alarming; for they had suffered 
already so much from hunger, and they were 


afraid of starvation another winter, if nothing 
grew. 

But they believed in God; and, after talking it 
over, they all gathered together one day to pray 
for rain. 

The Indians heard about it, and were very 
curious. John sat beside his father, very still and 
sober in this solemn meeting, when, in the midst 
of a long prayer, he chanced to look up, and spied 
a tall Indian peeping slyly in at the open door. 
He looked so funny with his grimy face and his 
eyes rolling in wonder, and the tall feathers in his 
hair, that before he knew what he was about 
little John laughed aloud, which in those days, in 
such a meeting, was thought a very wicked thing. 
So John covered his blushing face with both hands 
in fear and shame. 

By and by he pulled down one hand, and, lo! 
there were two more Indians’ heads in view. 
Nothing of their bodies could be seen. Quickly 
covering his eyes again, John held his breath hard 
to keep from laughing a second time. But the 
next time he peeped, they had silently vanished. 

Before the meeting was done, clouds hid the 
blazing sun and spread all over the sky, and a 
gentle rain began to fall. Ten cloudy days fol- 
lowed, with plentiful showers. 

Then the Indians said: ‘“ White man’s God 
good God! He hear quick!” 

And so there was a bountiful harvest of corn 
and pumpkins and of a few other things. Every 
one was glad, and for this great blessing another 
day was appointed for prayer and for thanksgiy- 
ing to God. 

Long before it came, every one was thinking 
and talking about it; for, you must know, this is 
the very first Thanksgiving Day that ever was, 
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and there was to be a great feast after the meet- 
ing. 

One mild November day the sunshine fell soft 
through the forest, and lay warm upon the mossy 
and leaf-bestrewn earth. Squirrels laughed and 
chattered in the tree-tops, and raced up and down 
among the branches. 

It was now two days before the great day of 
Thanksgiving. John was marching along, all 
alone, in and out among the big whispering pine- 
trees. 

His head was bare, and his hair was stuck full 
of hen’s tail-feathers; and all up and down the 
front of his little coat were feathers, too. 

In his hands he carried a bow and some arrows, 
all of his own making. He was playing that he 
was an Indian chief. 

Suddenly his eye caught a movement among 
some bushes a few yards away. Up came the 
bow. An arrow was quickly placed. John took 
aim, and shot straight into the bushes. 

He stood still a moment, and then ran straight 
to the spot; and, parting the low hemlock boughs, 
there he beheld a large turkey cock lying dead, 
his arrow by its side. 

Seizing the turkey, he ran for home as fast as 
his burden would let him; and, wild with excite- 
ment, he burst in at the little cabin door. 

“0 mother,” he cried, “see what my bow and 
arrow has done! I’ll cut all the pumpkins you 
want to use for the great feast if you will cook 
this turkey and let me have it.” 

“ And would my son be a selfish glutton?” cried 
his mother. 

“Tt is not for myself,” answered little John. 
“Just wait and see. It will make you glad,— the 
thing I shall do.” 

And so his mother promised John the turkey; 
and she kept him quite busy, until the day before 
the feast, cutting the pumpkins for pies. 

At length the great day arrived. The chief 
Massasoit, together with ninety other Indians, had 
been invited to the feast. And they all came, 
bringing a generous supply of venison, which was 
a fine addition. Massasoit was given a seat 
beside the governor. And when little Pilgrim 
John appeared, proudly bearing a huge pewter 
platter, upon which lay the very largest turkey of 
all, most deliciously cooked and steaming hot, 
and presented it to Massasoit, the old chief was 
mightily pleased. 

The governor himself smiled upon the boy, and 
spoke words of approval to him. 

Only a few days later Massasoit came to the 
cabin of John’s father, and presented the boy with 
a real Indian bow and several arrows. 

Of all the multitude assembled on that day, not 
one had happier memories of that first Thanks- 
giving than little Pilgrim John, who lived to tell its 
story to his children and to his grandchildren. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LONE PINE. 


(One of Nature's Fairy Tales.) 
BY M. C. STUART SYMONDS, 


HERE it stood upon the mountain top, 

| swaying and tossing in the wind,— this 
“poor, lone Pine.” Years ago the birds 

flying over had dropped a tiny seed. It lay in 
the ground through the long winter, well covered 
by the snowy counterpane; but, when the sun of 
spring touched the earth with its reviving warmth, 
the little seed felt its soul within it, and reached 
up its frail arms toward the light and heat. At 
first it was so very small, and knew so little of 
this great world that stretched around it. What 
a beautiful world it was! Never had the seed 
dreamed of such beauty as she lay sleeping softly 


under the sod. So much loveliness dazzled her 
young eyes and bewildered her; and she looked 
downward upon the ground, and under her half 
unfolded leaves she saw little mosses standing 
upright, as if they, too, aspired to grow into trees, 
—mosses green, mosses gray, and mosses with 
their wee caps of sealing-wax red,—an innum- 
erable company ! 

Small objects were standing here and there, 
so delicate, so beautiful in color, like fairy um- 
brellas, making a bit of shade for the mosses be- 
neath them. What they were the treelet did 
not know any more than she knew what an um- 
brella might be for. She was a poor, ignorant, 
little tree, with everything to learn. How full the 
air was of sounds! From whence did they come? 
When her keen little eyes grew accustomed to 
the light, she saw minute creatures running in and 
out, back and forth, among the flowers and way- 
ing grasses, each singing its own little song as 
it went on its way, for work or play; and some- 
times the song was so dainty, like the song of the 
grass as it grows, that mortal ears could not hear 
it. Only those of its kind, like the little tree 
bending over’ them, could distinguish the sound or 
catch the meaning of their words. 


And, see, skimming from flower to flower by | 


day are the butterflies,— that, some say, are only 
flowers come to life again, so brilliant are they in 
their coloring,— and by night the huge moths, 
rivalling in beauty their sisters of the day. 

“Oh, what happiness to be young!” said the 
Pine to herself. 

As the Pinelet saw these wonderful things so 
near to her, she longed to become beautiful; and 
she expanded more and more under the sun’s 
warm embrace, gaining strength and courage as 
she grew. Sosheno longer kept her eyes fastened 
upon the marvellous earth with its feathery mosses 
and its flowers, dainty, beyond any words, with its 
myriads of insect life and its glittering quartz that 
shone like diamonds. No, she looked around her 
now, and saw great masses that rose one upon an- 
other instead of those sights which she seemed to 
herself to have outgrown. Again she was daz- 
zled, though with years she had grown in knowl- 
edge of many kinds. She had heard a whisper of 
something called mountains. She must be look- 
ing at them now;— those stupendous masses, some 
green, some gray, and all flecked over with 
shadows of purple and blue. Who could imagine 
such a sight? And, see, something white and fluffy 
floats along, and casts a dark shadow upon the 
hills and meadows as it passes by. Can this be a 
cloud? The Pine longed to be upon this downy, 
floating mass, and lamented for a moment that 
her feet were planted so firmly in the soil. In the 
distance a thread of blue wound in and out, hur- 
rying along on its way to join the great ocean. 
The sun shone upon it, and it glistened; and one 
ray of shining light was reflected back to the tree 
standing upon the hill, as if in lieu of greeting. 
The heart of the Pine leaped for joy. What a 
pleasure there is in life, when one is, as it were, 
middle-aged! Now the birds came to build in her 
outstretched limbs; and they sang to her of worlds 
far away, of worlds across the unknown seas 
where they flew for warmth, promising her to re- 
turn when the cold winter should be past. Upright 
she stood in all her strength; and, though the 
winds beat against her, she was not moved. Beau- 
tiful she was, with her filmy covering of snow 
upon her tiny needles. 

On moonlight nights the scene that the tree 
looked upon was like a chapter from out of fairy- 
lore. Dazzling whiteness,—whiteness everywhere ! 
Here and there the fir-trees dark against the white; 
now and then a tiny creature stealing across the 
unbroken waste of snow; snowflakes shining 
like rare gems as the moonbeams caressed them. 


Could one sleep, thought the tree, on such anight, 
with such a scene as this? 
Listen! 


a sound to be heard. The pine-tree, never having 


known the companionship of its own kind, did not. 


feel lonely, but began to sing for joy as the wind, 
springing up, stirred her needles. These were 
gala nights in the pine-tree’s life. 

Now the tree began to grow old. She had grown 
to her limit of tallness. She looked no longer at. 
the mosses, flowers, and insects crowding at her 
feet. She had forgotten the mountains so blue 
and ever-changing. 

Now she reached her head up into the clouds, 
and thought only of the sky, the beautiful sky, so 
heavenly blue by day, so crowded with worlds of 
glittering stars by night. Whatimmensity! Who 
sat enthroned above, and caused all this wealth’ of 
beauty to be spread out for her enjoyment? What 
a wonderful hand it was that kept all these glit- 


tering firmaments in} their places, and how they — 


shone upon the tree and glorified it with their 
presence! 

A company of people came and made merry, 
one day, beneath the pine-tree, joking, laughing, 

n happiest mocd, end called the now gnarled old 
ree “the lone Pine.” 

“ Ah!” thought the tree: “little they know with 
what goodly companionship I have been blessed, — 
in my youth, in my prime, and, above all, in this 
my old age, when the stars above commune with 
me, and tell me of a far fairer realm beyond! ” 


THE CONCEITED COINS. 


“T’m just as good as silver!” 
The Nickel proudly cried : 
“The head of Madam Liberty 
Is stamped upon my side. 
I am as white and shining 
As any dime can be. 
He needn’t put on any airs: 
I’m twice as thick as he.” 


“Tm every bit as good as gold! ” 
The Penny blustered loud: 
“ That tiny thin gold dollar, 
He needn’t feel so proud. 
For all his airs and graces 
I do not care a fig. 
I’m burnished just as bright as he, 
And half again as big.” 


But, when the Cent and Nickel 
Went out upon their way, 
Alas! the world still held them cheap, 
Whatever they might say. 
The Double Eagle smiled. 
He said, “that par is par. 
It doesn’t matter how you boast, 
But what you really are.” 


“You'll find,” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BESSIE’S HEN. 


BY A. M. MARRIOTT. 


ESSIE had a hen named Biddy, and thought 
a great deal of her; but Biddy never 
allowed Bess to pet her, nor had she ever 
been in the house. So one morning, as Bessie’s 
Mamma was ironing, she was surprised to see this 
particular hen going first to one door, look in 
through the screen, and then hurry anxiously to 
another, only to find herself shut out there by the 
screen also. This she did several times. Finally, 
mamma opened the screen just to see what she 
would do, and went on with her work. 
The hen walked in, looked all about her, went 
behind the door where she sat down on the floor, 
rustling her wings around like she was settling 


There is a charm in such stillness, not. 
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herself on a nest. In a minute or two she came 
out, walked into the sitting-room, looking under 
every chair, table, or into every corner. Theninto 
the bedroom, glanced up on the bed, looked into 
the clothes-press, and, coming back, saw the parlor 
door open, and searched that room all over, even 
examining the piano with evident interest, then, 
coming back to the kitchen, took another survey. 
She jumped into the wood-box, and rustled the 
cobs and bits of paper she found there around till 
she was tired of that, then, going into the pantry 
and finding a bucket of clothes-pins, concluded 
that was a nice place for a nest, and, getting in, sat 
there, picking gently at the heads of the pins as 
they peeped out from beneath her feathers. So 
much absorbed was she in this that she took no 
notice when mamma came into the pantry for some 
needed article. After a while she seemed to think 
that place was not the right one, after all, for a 
nest; and she would find one still better. 

Mamma had been very much interested in 
watching her as long as she did no harm, and was 
busy getting dinner while she was finishing her 
ironing. She had left the cupboard door open; 
and all at once she heard a rattling among some 
dishes, and, turning to see what was the matter, 
what do you think? Biddy had set herself snugly 
down between two large dishes, and was going to 
see how a shelf in the cupboard would do for a 
nest. 

Mamma hurried her out, and then put her out 
of doors, too; but she was very indignant, cackling 
and scolding at a great rate. 

When the children came from school, mamma 
told Bess about her hen, and Bess got a basket 
and put an old apron init, and an egg for a nest 
egg, and put it in a corner of the kitchen under a 
table. 

The next day Biddy begged to be let in again, 
and in her search found the basket. She hopped 
on the edge of it and tipped it over, and the egg 
rolled out on the floor. This seemed to surprise 
her very much, for she cackled over it as much as 
if she herself had laid it. She was put out, and 
went away satisfied, and never wanted to makea 
nest in the house after that. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT DID IT COST? 
BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


FAMILY had moved into the new house 
next to Jessie Lawrence’s home, and they 
had a daughter near Jessie’s age. Her 

name was Emily. The two girls became ac- 
quainted, and often played together. 

One day Mrs. Lawrence was surprised at 
Jessie’s asking how much their parlor curtains 
cost; and, when Mrs. Lawrence told the price, 
Jessie seemed disappointed. Her mamma in- 
quired why she wished to know the cost of the 
curtains; and the little girl replied that she only 
wondered if they cost as much as Emily’s 
mamma’s, but they did not. 

At another time Jessie inquired how much her 
best hat cost. She had liked that hat very much 
before, but afterward she seemed not to be satis- 
fied with it. 

Again she wished she might have some new 
shoes, though she already had plenty of good 
ones. She explained to her mamma that Emily 
said those were not the latest style. 

Such talk was unusual for Jessie; and Mrs. 
Lawrence did not know what to say about it. 
But the little girl continued to talk in that strain. 
Once she asked if her papa was as rich as Emily’s 
papa; and she even appeared troubled because 
their house, which was very pleasant and conven- 
ient, was not larger and more “ modern.” 


One morning at breakfast Jessie was astonished 
to hear her papa say to her mamma: “ Why do 
you wear that house-dress mornings? Why not 
wear your new street-dress?” 

Mrs. Lawrence replied that the street-dress was 
not suitable to wear at breakfast, and that she 
thought her husband admired the house-dress 
more; but Mr. Lawrence declared that the street- 
dress must be better, even if it was not as suitable 
nor as pretty, because it cost more and was of 
newer style. 

After a time Mrs. Lawrence asked if it would 
not be well to have wine on the table thereafter 
instead of such cheap beverages as they usually 
drank. Mr. Lawrence said they would if she 
wished; but Jessie wondered that her parents 
should think of using wine just because it cost 
more, when they knew it was not good to use. 

In the course of the meal, Mr. Lawrence asked 
his wife if she did not think they better sell Quick, 
and get a larger, younger dog. Jessie gasped; 
for Quick had been her playmate nearly all her 
life, and she was very fond of him. Mrs. Law- 
rence asked her husband why he wanted another 
dog; and he replied that some of their friends had 
much larger, newer dogs than Quick, and he liked 
to have as good as other people. 

Nothing more was said about any of these mat- 
ters; and Mrs. Lawrence continued to wear her 
pretty house-dress mornings, and wine was not 
put upon the table, and Quick was not sold. But 
Jessie thinks she understands why her papa and 
mamma talked as they did that morning; and she 
has decided that the best things are not those that 
are newest, nor most fashionable, nor those that 
cost most money. She does not care now how 
little her things cost, if only they are what she 
needs and likes; and she is not troubled because 
other people have more stylish clothing and larger, 
newer houses — and dogs. 


When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead ! 
WHITTIER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GLASS FAMILY. 


BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


HE Glass family lived on a shelf in a store 
window. “See that great animal running 
by, close to me!” exclaimed Mr. Magni- 

fying Glass one day, in a very loud voice. 

“ Where?” asked the wee voice of Miss Dimin- 
ishing Glass. “I only see a tiny creature walking 
by on the other side of the street.” 

“7 gee an ordinary-sized dog going along,” said 
a plain piece of glass. 

“You are right, my dear,” replied old Mrs. Min- 
ute Glass to the glass that was plain, but truthful. 
“Our friend Mr. Magnifying Glass is too fond of 
hyperbole. That means he exaggerates and sees 
everything larger than it really is, and that is a 
very great mistake. Little Miss Diminishing 
Glass sees everything smaller than it really is. 
That is a mistake, too. You see I am a Minute 
Glass; and so I know how important it is to be 
accurate and correct, as each one of us should try 
to be. Suppose I should count more than sixty 
seconds for some minutes and Jess than sixty 
seconds for other minutes, what would happen? ” 

“Why, no one would believe you,” replied the 
plain piece of glass. 

“That is true; and, if nobody would believe me, 
what would happen then?” asked Mrs. Minute 
Glass. 

“You could no longer be useful,” answered the 
plain piece of glass, very thoughtfully. 

“Yes, that is so,” continued Mrs. Minute Glass; 


“and, since I love to be useful, I have for my 
motto, ‘Speak the truth’; and, as each minute 
goes by, it seems to say, ‘Happy, happy, happy,’ 
all day long.” 


For Every Other Sundau. 
AN ZESOPIAN DONKEY. 
BY FRANCES A. PRATT. 


There was once a foolish donkey 
Who s0 loved to have his way 
That his master, quite discouraged, 

Thought to keep him did not pay. 


For whene’er ’twas most important 
That his muleship should behave, 
When waste moments were disastrous, 

He the poorest service gave. 


Then, with forefeet firmly planted 
(Yes, all four feet, we may say), 
Nor caress nor whip could move him: 

Jackie always won the day. 


Thus his master’s well-worn patience 
Had at last been tried too long; 

And he vowed the trying beastie 
Should be sold, if for a song. 


So to market off he started, 
Hoping there to get a bid 

On this nuisance, of whose keeping 
He was anxious to be rid. 


And, as o’er the dusty roadway 
Mule and master toiled along, 
Jackie’s master strove to show him 
How his course had all been wrong; 


How a donkey (beast or human) 
Must at times to others yield, 

That an attitude so stubborn 
Only ignorance revealed. 


But the donkey paid no heed to 
All his master’s kind advice; 

And when, near their destination, 
The roadway took a sudden rise, 


Jackie tossed his senseless noddle, 
Kicked his heels out straight behind, 

Whirled his tail,— his master seized it 
(All the handle he could find) ,— 


Bolted up the steep ascent, and 
Crossed the highway at a bound, 
Leaped the wall, his master scraping 
O’er the rough and stony ground. 


But his master, with rare courage, 
Hoped to stay his wild career 

And held on; for there before them 
Fell a precipice, bald and sheer! 


“Hold! you good-for-nothing creature, 
You will break your silly neck!” 
Little did the foolish donkey 
For his master’s warning reck. 


At the brink a final tug his 
Master gave the rigid tail. 

Then in sorrowful despair he 
Cried: “ Alas! naught will avail. 


“Go your gait,— ’tis to destruction.” 
Need I say the donkey went? 


May the moral (1’ll not point it) 
Such an end for you prevent! 


Spain is the most sunshiny country of Hurope. 
The yearly average is three thousand hours. In 
America it is two thousand one hundred. 

Myrrte. 
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Precepts and example, like the blades of a pair 
of scissors, are admirably adapted to their end 
when conjoined. Separated, they lose the greater 
portion of their utility. CHATFIELD. 


A WINDMILL. 


HE British steamer “ Discovery,” which has 
just started for the South Polar regions, 
has some special lighting features. .The 

most singular and conspicuous object on the 
upper deck is the great windmill, which is the 
driving agency in the novel lighting arrangements. 
Oil in sufficient quantities would take up more 
room than could be spared after the storage of 
food and scientific instruments had been provided 
for. The ship is therefore to be lighted through- 
out by electricity. The current is generated by a 
dynamo driven by this great windmill on deck, 
both being portable, so that they can be set up 
on the ice and connected with the accumulators by 
means of a flexible cable.— Current Literature. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SECOND TIME VERA WENT TO 
CHURCH. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


HE first time that Vera went to church, she 

was perfectly good. She never spoke a 

word, but spent the time in looking around 

the old-fashioned church, with its high-backed 

square pews, its white pillars and vaulted ceiling. 

When she was asked what she had seen, she said, 

“-Tttle boys, ’ittle girls, man’s, and peoples.” 

When asked what she had heard, she said, 
“Moosic, a hand-organ.” 

“But what did the minister say,” asked grandpa, 
—“the man that stood up and talked?” 

But Vera couldn’t give any account of the ser- 
mon. She had been too busy looking at the pict- 
ure of the Good Shepherd, with a lost sheep on his 
shoulders, which was in a stained-glass window 
right behind the pulpit, to pay any attention to 
that. In short, she behaved so beautifully that 
papa was proud of her, and asked all his friends 
if she wasn’t a little lady, and if they had ever 
seen a little girl behave better in church. Of 
course, they all agreed with him that she was “a 
little darling ”; and, when they were at home again, 
mamma kissed her, and said : — 

“You were very good, darling. I will never be 
afraid to take you anywhere again.” 

But the second time she went! Ah! well, 
grandma and grandpa went, too; and mamma 
thought that was what made her forget. They 
had only been in the house a little more than.a 
week, and it was a delightful novelty to have a 
“bampa and bamma.” Grandma said that it was 
“because they were so sure that she would be 
good that they did not caution her not to talk.” 

However that may be, she was very quiet all 
through the singing and prayer; but, just as the 
minister stood up to preach, a little white dog, 
which had strayed into the church, came trotting 
up the aisle, and jumped over the door of the 
next pew. This was bad enough; but, to make it 
worse, Vera forgot where she was, and jumped 
up, too. Pointing her finger at the intruder, she 
called out,— 

“Oh, see ’ittle doggie, bamma! ” 

Then she suddenly remembered that she was in 
church; and, oh, how ashamed she was! She 
covered her face with her hands, and laid it in 
mamma’slap. There she went to sleep; and she 
slept all through the sermon, the anthem, the 
prayer, the closing hymn, and the benediction. 
When they awoke her, she had forgotten all about 
the doggie, and supposed that she had behaved 
with perfect propriety. Mamma’s cheeks were 


still burning with mortification; and when the 
minister came to their pew, which he did the 
moment the service was over, she apologized as 
well as she knew how. 

“Now, Vera,” she said, “ask Mr. Hines to 
excuse you. He is the only one who ought to 
talk in church.” 

With a funny little bob that was half-bow and 
half-curtesy, Vera lisped,— 

“Please ’scuse me,” so sweetly that everybody 
who heard her laughed. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Hinds, shaking hands 
with her cordially. ‘You behave very well, in- 
deed, in church, I assure you.” ‘Then, turning to 


papa and mamma, he said: “I am glad you brought . 


her, and hope she will come again. I would 
rather be interrupted in the middle of my sermon 
than look around upon a congregation without any 
children in it.” 

Wasn’t he a nice minister? 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


“Come, ye thankful people, come, 
Raise the song of harvest home.” 


There is no title to the picture on the first page. 
What name will you’give it? There is a sugges- 
tion of many things. For instance, The Happy 
Hour, or The Power of Music, or Beauty and 
Melody. 

But the artist has chosen his own title, and he 
calls his painting, ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.” The artist’s 
name is George von Hoesslin. The Editor wished 
to give the readers of Hvery Other Sunday some- 
thing pictorial referring to Autumn glory and 
Harvest joy. He thinks a “Hymn of Praise” 
meets that wish finely. 

Would that our Sunday Schools all over the land 
might have visited Plymouth, Mass., when the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society was held there, October 23 and 24! Bright 
skies, hospitable homes, historical riches, excel- 
lent addresses, made the occasion inspiring. We 
seemed to hear the voices of the honored past, 
blending with the speakers’ utterances. And what 
was the chief message? 

In our own way we felt it to be this: Go on 
courageously, © Sunday-School teacher! You 
are carrying forward the hopes and prayers of 
Plymouth. Our forefathers came to this spot, to 
found and to build a righteous government. To 
educate the young in religion. To give God’s laws 
wider command. 

Teacher, remember the three F’s. Be faithful, 
fervid, fearless. You are a part of a noble band. 
Equally with the public school teacher you are 
doing a great work. Your commission has a spe- 
cial authority from Plymouth,— American educa- 
tion must be moral and religious. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Natick, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I take the Every Other Sunday, and 
like it very much. I send, on a piece of paper, a 
puzzle to be put in the Every Other Sunday. I hope 
to see the puzzle in the paper soon. : 
Yours sincerely, 
Grace M. Davis. 


Ann ARBOR, MicH, 

Dear Editor,—TI live in Ann Arbor in the State of 
Michigan. I go to the Unitarian Sunday School here. 
Last Sunday the Sunday School got some new books 
for our library, and I enjoy reading them very much. 
I like your paper the best of all. 

I often look at the Letter-Box in the back of your 
paper and like to look at puzzles. To-day I made out 
the Enigma XXIV., and the answer is Washington. 

(The writer of the above letter forgot to sign his or 
her name. We hope our young friends will try to re- 


member to sign their names and send the answers with 
puzzles which they forward to the Letter-Box.) 


ENIGMA VIII. 


I Am composed of 11 letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 9, is a flower. 
My 11, 2, 5, 9, is a garment. 
My 5, 9, 7, is the name of a boy. 
My 8, 6, 9, is the name of something used in a gar- 

den. “a 
My 11, 10, 7, is what you do when you play tag. 
My 7, 6, 4, 8, is a character in the Bible. 
My whole is an artist. 

GRETCHEN EMERY. 


ENIGMA IX. 


I am composed of 15 letters. 
My 3, 4, 15, 7, are small insects. 
My 2, 3, 5, 18, is a competitive game. 
My 9, 10, 15, is a conjunctien. 
My 1, 3, 12, is to create wind. 
My 8, 6, 3, 14, is caused by fire. 
My 11, 10, 12, is a very hurried gait. 
My whole is a well-known authoress. 
M. Winnie, Moopy. 


PUZZLE. 


Give the States the abbreviation of whose names 
answers the following descriptions : — 
- A Maidenly State. 

. An Exclamation. 

. A Father State. 

. State for the Time of the Flood. 
» Decimal State. 

. State of Illness. 

7. Religious State. 

8. A State for Haying Time. 

9. An Egotistical State. 


DOr © doe 


ELLta WHEELER. 
ANAGRAM. 


LEssBED rae het orpo ni ripsit, ofr ethrsi si het. 
dkiomgn fo avheen. 
Grace M. Davis. 


CONUNDRUMS IX. AND X. 


AT what time in life may a man be said to belong to 
the vegetable kingdom ? 

Wuat is that which has never been felt, seen, nor 
heard, and never existed, but still has a name? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 3. 


Eniema V.— The capture of Aguinaldo. 

Fruit PuzzLe.— Apple, pear, orange, peach, plum, 
grape, apricot. 

FLOWER GARDEN.— Fox-glove, pans-y, butter-cup, 
golden-rod, morning-glory, tu-lip. 

ANAGRAM.— Count that day lost whose low descend- 
ing sun views from thy hand no worthy action done. 

Macavunay’s RIpDLE.— Cod. 

ConunpRuM YV.— They both delight in full crops. 

ConunpRuM VI.—It makes ink sink. 


A complete and generous education fits a man 
to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously 
all the offices of peace and war. Mitton. 
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